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Religion and Public Education 


New steps in relating religion to public education were 
taken by the International Council of Religious [duca- 
tion at its recent annual meeting. The Council voted to 
establish a permanent committee on religion and public 
education, and to set up a department with staff. \t least 
one-third of the members of the committee will be “public 
school leaders.” 

The Council heard a report from a special Committee 
on Religion and Public Education, of which Dean Luther 
A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity School was chairman, and 
Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of the staff of the Council was sec- 
retary. The report reviewed the historical situation, out- 
lined a policy statement, suggested program activities, and 
made recommendations which the Council adopted. The 
report had been in preparation for a year. 


“Religion and education are inseparably related,” the 
Committee report declared. ‘“‘Any attempt to separate them 
does violence to both. Every educational philosophy im- 
plies certain inescapable religious presuppositions.” In 
a “Declaration of Cooperation” as a part of the report, 
the Committee said that “as Protestants we declare our 
interest in and support of the public school.” 

Widespread encouragement of parochial schools was 
rejected by the Committee. “It would constitute a seri- 
ous threat to public education and democracy.” On the 
other hand, “public education can and should give more 
explicit recognition to the fact that its own spiritual val- 
ues and democratic objectives rest upon the foundation 
of the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition”; and it 
“should seek at all times to reinforce and build upon this 
foundation in the life of the school.” 

Rejecting both educational philosophies based on 
“frankly materialistic and secularist views” and “belief 
in spiritual values, conceived without reference to tran- 
scendent religious faith,” the Committee commended edu- 
cational philosophies based on “belief in God as the Source 
of all spiritual values and material goods, the Determiner 
of the destinies of nations, and the loving Father of man- 
kind. We expect that the schools will expose our chil- 
dren to this point of view.” 

Nothing in American laws, court decisions, or traditions 
prevents “the school, within its own program, from mak- 
ing adequate provision for the religious interpretation of 
life,” the Committee said. This must be done, however, 
under public school leadership and not by any assumption 
by church leaders of responsibility which properly belongs 
to the public school. 


Sections of the Report 


Portions of the text of the report, which was adopted 
by the International Council of Religious Education, 
follow : 


Some Basic Convictions 


“A disturbing question has lately heen more and more 
insistently raised, ‘Has the trend toward separation be- 
tween religious education and general education tended to 
weaken both religion and education?’ The answer to that 
question depends upon one’s basic convictions about the 
nature of religion and of education and their mutual 
relationships. 

“We record the following basic convictions which we 
believe are shared by a large number of Protestant 
churchmen and leaders in public education circles. Be- 
cause we hold to them all, our problem is difficult. For 
if we were able to relinquish some of those convictions, it 
would not be difficult to discover reasonably satisfactory 
solutions. We believe that religion and education are 
inseparably related and that any attempt to separate them 
does violence to both. Every educational philosophy im- 
plies certain inescapable religious presuppositions. 

“1. We believe that education is weakened and its use- 
fulness impaired to the extent that it is separated from 
the disciplines and insights of religious faith. Whatever 
other religions underlie other national cultures, the Chris- 
tian faith underlies the history and philosophy of Ameri- 
can life and of its public education. Were we to depart 
from this foundation, all our democratic institutions and 
practices, including our public school system as we know 
it, would be imperiled. We acknowledge the insights of 
our forefathers and some contemporary religious groups 
who have provided for the frank and generous inclusion 
of religious materials in curricula, of the religious spirit 
in teaching, and of religious music, art, and architecture 
as teaching media. 

“To try to avoid religious controversy by by-passing 
the history and literature of the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions is as unwise as it is futile. The attempt emascu- 
lates education, which must treat life as a whole, and the 
effort cannot avoid religious presuppositions simply by 
eliminating from education subject matter pertaining to 
organized religion. 

“2. We believe that religion is seriously weakened if it 
is not intimately related to general education. The three 
basic institutions of education—the family, the school 
and the church—have different roles to play, and each 
has its important contribution to make to the total edu- 
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cational experience of the child. In order for each of 
these basic institutions to function effectively, there must 
be opportunity for happy relationships between all of 
them. The home and the church have these opportuni- 
ties. So have the school and the home. But what about 
the school and the church? Certainly the church's re- 
ligious teaching has been handicapped by the lack of con- 
tacts with the daily processes of public education. Re- 
ligious education under the direct control of the church 
has freedom to deal with a group of children who share 
or whose parents share a fairly large body of common 
religious beliefs. Thus it is possible to deal with particu- 
lar aspects of a faith, and to encourage by the processes 
of religious nurture a religious response to this teaching. 
But along with this opportunity there is the attendant 
hazard that impressions will be given that however im- 
portant religious education may seem to minister, Sunday 
school teachers and parents, it is of little consequence as 
compared with general education. 

“3. We believe that a free American public school sys- 
tem is indispensable to the maintenance and development 
of our democratic institutions, and we believe Christian 
people should acknowledge the debt we owe to public 
education. Our nation is truly E pluribus unum. We 
have been fashioned out of many nations and from many 
tongues. The remarkable degree of unity which prevails 
in our life and culture is traceable to our system of free 
public education more than to any other single factor. 
Protestantism has consistently supported the principle of 
public education since the inception of that policy. It will 
continue to support that basic principle not for reasons of 
expediency, nor because of institutional inertia but be- 
cause of inner conviction. We do not agree with those 
people who in the name of religion ‘write off’ the public 
schools as ‘godless’ and who condemn them for their 
‘pagan spirit.’ 

“At the same time we take issue with those who main- 
tain that the schools must become completely secular and 
who encourage that secularism. We could not look with 
equanimity upon a deliberate attempt or an unconscious 
tendency to eliminate from the schools of the nation the 
faith in God held by the overwhelming majority of our 
American citizens. We must resist any tendency to have 
the schools display a lofty neutrality between religion 
and non-religion alike as if there were nothing to choose 
between the two philosophies of life. 

“It is significant that even among some Protestant peo- 
ple who have hitherto been committed to the public school 
system, the inquiry is now being raised whether it would 
not be better to rely upon Protestant parochial schools 
for the education of their children. Should our Prot- 
estant churches consider seriously the building of church- 
related elementary and secondary schools on an increas- 
ing scale? We believe our present answer should be 
‘No.’ 

“We defend the right of all religious groups to carry 
on church-related education at any level, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or higher, and the right of parents to send their 
children to these schools if they so desire. But while we 
defend the right we do not believe it should be widely 
exercised at the elementary and secondary levels. Public 
education has brought too many widespread gains, and 
Protestant parochial education would create too many 
problems, to justify the general adoption of such a prac- 
tice. We do not believe that parochial schools are the 
Protestant answer. We are sure that if that proposal 


were universally or even widely adopted it would con- 
stitute a serious threat to public education and to our 
democracy. 

“We repeat that we are committed to the public schools, 
But we believe that public education can and should give 
more explicit recognition to the fact that its own spiritual 
values and democratic objectives rest upon the founda- 
tion of the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition ; and that 
it should seek at all times to reinforce and build upon 
this foundation in the life of the school. We believe that 
in making these provisions public education itself will 
become immeasurably stronger. We are gratified that a 
distinguished committee of educational leaders appointed 
by the American Council on Education has set forth a 
similar conviction and shown many ways in which this 
achievement can be brought about.2.. . 


A Declaration of Cooperation 


“As Protestants we declare our interest in and support 
of the public school. We are anxious to secure the best 
educational opportunities for all children, of whatever 
race or economic status. We are concerned that the best 
techniques and equipment of our educational system be 
extended to those who at present have inadequate educa- 
tional opportunities. We accept the principle that the 
schools are the schools of all the people and pledge our 
best efforts to keep our Protestant church people in- 
formed about the present needs, and the future hopes of 
our nation’s schools. We are resolved that Protestants 
shall be alert to their schools’ best interest and widest 
opportunities. 

“We recognize that the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the religious aspects of our public education lies 
with the people, the boards of education and the adminis- 
trators. We are confident that we can count on the co- 
operation of the educational leaders of the Protestant 
churches with every forward step toward adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all the children of our land. 
While the details of this cooperation will vary in differ- 
ent communities and at different times, the following 
broad areas should be explored. 

“1. Mutual study and discussion of the ways of 
strengthening our existing public education system; 

“2. Creation of a public sentiment among leaders in 
church, community and state with regard to the present 
needs and future responsibilities of public education ; 

“3. Provisions for offering such resources of religious 
materials and services as teachers colleges, school sys- 
tems, and departments may desire; and 

“4, Exploration of avenues of cooperation with Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish and other religious leaders in dis- 
covering common grounds for dealing appreciatively 
with religion in the public schools.” 


Activities Suggested 


“Tive types of program activities” were recommended 
to the International Council: 1. Basic research and ex- 
perimentation directly related to public school curricula. 
2. Cooperation with institutions and agencies concerned 
for public education. 3. Conferences and workshops. 
4. Publications. 5. Creation of an informed and intelli- 
gent public opinion concerning public education. 

The report of the Committee is available from the In- 


1The Relation of Religion to Public Education—the Basic 
Principles, published by the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., April, 1947. $1.00. 
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The Question of Protestant Parochial Schools 


The question of Protestant parochial schools was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education. There has been a rapid increase 
in such schools in the last few years, according to Rev. 
Clarence Peters, chairman of the Board for Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, who pre- 
sented the case for such schools. Dr. Peters cited the 
following statistics on the increase since 1937: 


Statistics of Religious 
Elementary and High Schools in the United States 


1937 1947 
Roman Catholics.. 2,431,289 pupils 2,607,879 pupils 
(10,080 schools) (10,188 schools) 
Lutherans ....... 74,951 pupils* 96,041 pupils* 


(1,185 schools) (1,296 schools) 


Seventh Day 


Adventists 22,757 pupils 35,219 pupils 
(780 schools) (970 schools) 
Reformed 

Churches ...... 13,747 pupils 21,175 pupils 
(85 schools) (120 schools) 

Mennonites ...... 125 pupils** 2,106 pupils** 
(4 schools) (35 schools) 

1946 1948 

Baptist (Los 85 pupils 513 pupils 
Angeles area).. (1 school) (6 schools) 


*Lutherans include the Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin Synod 
and American Lutheran Church. 
**Three boarding schools of secondary level are not included. 


Public schools, Dr. Peters felt, cannot provide the re- 
ligious motivation needed for “thinking and behavior in 
all phases of life.” Protestants who feel that “‘a system 
of education which leaves God out is inadequate” are in- 
terested in religious schools. Certain benefits, the speaker 
believed, to public schools would result from the growth 
of religious schools: “Parallel school systems are a safe- 
guard against monopoly and corruption in education.” 
“Religious schools contribute to a higher community 
morality... .” “Religious schools and public schools are 
mutually helpful in maintaining a high scholastic stand- 
ard.” Religious schools help to provide facilities and 
relieve overcrowding. 

Dr. C. W. Manwiler, chairman of the Department of 
Research and Curriculum of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, presented the case against parochial schools. 
(For the conclusions of the special Committee on Re- 
ligion and Public Education on this question, see the 
paragraphs quoted above.) 


Educators Debate “‘Released Time” 


The question whether the public schools should allow 
their pupils to attend religious classes one hour a week 
on school time was debated vigorously at the regional 
conference of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Mo., on March 1 (New York 
Times, March 2). 
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Dean Ernest O. Melby of the New York University 
School of Education insisted that “we must have a total 
educational experience for children that breathes and 
lives the ethical and moral basis of our democracy. Re- 
leased time for religious teaching cannot possibly pro- 
vide the ethical and moral training that is needed. On 
the contrary, it reminds pupils of their differences from 
one another and frustrates teachers and pupils in build- 
ing an integrated education program in ethical and moral 
values. Moreover, released time is of the ‘too little and 
too late’ category.” 

Dr. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, stated that “the argument that religion had ne 
place in the life of the school child could not be used... . 

“Hiding behind the high-sounding slogan of separa- 
tion of church and state, many people are drawing the 
false conclusions that it is against the spirit of our Con- 
stitution for the government to cooperate with and show 
interest in the religious development of her citizens.” 
To answer that religion separates people who should be 
“united in the democratic tradition” leads to the argu- 
ment that “the government could tell individual parents 
what and where their children might be taught.” 

Dean Willard B. Spalding of the University of Illinois 
College of Education was of the opinion that the request 
for “released time” is “a shocking confession on the part 
of the churches of this country that their programs have 
failed to draw young people.” 


Study of Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials 


Textbooks generally fail to come to grips with basic 
issues when presenting the problems of human relations, 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, concludes in Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials, a study of commonly used elemen- 
tary and secondary school textbooks, published under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education, 
Washington. 

Under Dr. Wilson’s direction 267 elementary and sec- 
ondary school texts, 24 introductory college texts, 25 
college manuals, and 100 of the most widely read chil- 
dren's library books were analyzed for statements of bias 
in relation to minority groups in the United States. 

Textbooks, according to the study, do not contain 
“planned derogation of groups.” But much material es- 
sential to understanding of intergroup relations is not 
presented to pupils. “The fault lies not in texts alone 
but in the courses of study for which such books are 
prepared. Only as courses of study demand the inely- 
sion of topics on intergroup relations will textbooks be 
substantially improved.” 

Remaking of the curriculum is a prerequisite to the 
alteration of textbooks, and that alteration, states the re- 
port, involves the writing of passages focused directly on 
the description of contemporary relations between groups. 
It also requires that careful scrutiny be made of indirect 
references to all groups. 

The study does not give either a “black list” of con- 
demned books or a “white list” of recommended texts. 
It is rather an appraisal of representative practices con- 
cerning the treatment of intergroup relations, plus posi- 
tive recommendations for improvement. 

“These recommendations are more important today 
than ever before,” said Dr. Wilson, commenting on the 
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study, “since the treatment of groups within the United 
States has tremendous effects on our influence abroad. 
Conflict here between Catholics and Protestants, for ex- 
ample, makes Good Neighbor policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica more difficult. Mistreatment of Asiatic groups with- 
in our population makes a wise Asiatic policy harder to 
formulate and put into effect. Our problem of race re- 
lations causes many groups in other lands—black, white 
and yellow—to view our protestations of democracy with 
skepticism.” 

Most texts treat immigrants in patronizing terms. 
Most courses classify immigrants as “old” (before 1880) 
-or “new,” and refer to the “new” in alarming terms such 
as “hordes,” “swarms” and always as “problems.” The 
accounts on immigration and restriction commonly imply 
judgments and attitudes which contribute to prejudice 
against foreign speaking people or people with accents. 

Most of the material about Jews is about the ancient 
Jews. Three-fourths of the space allotted to Jews in 
world history texts deal with events before 79 A.D. Pu- 
pils are left with the impression that Judaism and Jewish 
culture have changed little since that time. Reference to 
Jews after that time is most commonly in connection with 
persecution ; there is little about the constructive contribu- 
tions of the group or their relations with other groups. 


While recently prepared texts tend to direct more ai- 
tention to Negroes as an American group, the average 
text tends to ignore its position in present day society. 
The picture of the Negro put before students is that of a 
slave or childlike freedman. Very few data on Negroes 
since 1876 can be found in history books. The plantation 
maimmy and Uncle Remus stereotypes tend to be perpetu- 
ated both in social science and literary materials. Text- 
hooks in all fields, even biology, present hazy and con- 
fused ideas with respect to race, and scientific data are 
conspicuous by their absence. 


Others that pupils learn little about are the Spanish- 
speaking people living not only in the Southwest but in 
most of our metropolitan communities. The qualities of 
ihis group, its place in society and the problems faced by 
its members are practically ignored. Where mentioned, 
and particularly in literary anthologies, the Mexican peon 
stereotype is intensified. 

Teaching materials lag behind current developments 
concerning substantial groups of Americans who are of 
Chinese, Japanese or Filipino ancestry. Offensive gen- 
eralizations occur, especially in the connotation of racial 
inferiority and the “white man psychology.” Historical 
data on their immigration to this country are ordinarily 
presented in a framework of assumptions of Asiatic in- 
feriority. 

Little appears in texts or courses of study on the na- 
ture of religious groups, either their differences or like- 
nesses. Many texts evaluate the Inquisition movement 
out of its historical context, according to those prepar- 
ing the study. The evangelistic activities of Protestantism 
are sometimes caricatured., 


Economics in Church-Related Colleges 


The National Protestant Council on Higher Education, 
through its Commission on Research, has launched a 
long-term cooperative project in providing opportunities 
for the study, evaluation, and reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of the church-related college. 


The first step in this direction was taken in its first an- 
nual workshop, held in 1948, at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
An attempt was made to formulate a preliminary state- 
ment on the educational philosophy of the church-related 
college. The workshop consisted of faculty and admin- 
istrative personnel, presidents, trustees, foundation and 
denominational officials, and interdenominational council 
representatives. 

The second step is an endeavor to translate the educa- 
tional philosophy of the church-related college into a 
curriculum. Because of its pertinence to the well-being 
of the nation and the world at large, and despite its con- 
troversial nature and difficulty of treatment, the Com- 
mission on Research has selected economics as the area 
of initial application. 

The advisers in the study will be Christian educators, 
church officials, businessmen, labor leaders, economists 
and statesmen. Since under the Protestant conception of 
vocation, “every Christian is a minister” 2nd is, there- 
fore, “called” to his or her vocation, the Commission 
thinks of the total task as a cooperative venture in which 
every Christian is “called” to serve according to his in- 
terests, talents, and responsibilities. 

Given this leadership and point of view, the study is 
expected to serve a two-fold purpose: “1. To provide 
data in textbook and source-book form for church-related 
and other colleges ; and 2. With a world outlook and con- 
cern, to provide a sound, fair, sobering, and above all, 
creative Christian appraisal of contemporary economic 
theory, practice and organization.” 

A pamphlet entitled “Economic Theory and Practice 
in the Light of Basic Christian Principles,” is published 
by the Commission on Research, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Economics for Ministers 


Ministers will have an opportunity this summer to at- 
tend special courses in economics at the University of 
Chicago. The Department of the Church and Economic 
Life of the Federal Council of Churches is cooperating 
with the University of Chicago in a session for ministers 
from June 27 to July 28, 1949. The emphasis through- 
out will be on means by which pastors can bring economic 
life into the program of the churches and their leadership 
in the community, Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive sec- 
retary of the Department, has announced. 

Professor Gaile Johnson of the Department of Eco- 
nomics will teach on “Fundamental Economics for Pas- 
tors,” and Professor James Luther Adams of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty on “Religious Presuppositions 
for Economic Life.” A seminar on “Dynamics of Com- 
munity Living” will be given by Professor Kermit Eby 
of the University’s Division of the Social Sciences, as- 
sisted by Dr. Frederick Harbison of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department and others. Professor Victor Oben- 
haus of the Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity will be dean of the session. 

Enrollment, which is limited to 40, will be by nomina- 
tion by national officials of the various denominations. 
The course is intended primarily for pastors of local 
churches but a few places will be reserved for secretaries 
of church boards, editors of church papers and others 
in specialized fields of church work. Ministers should 
apply to their denominational officials. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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